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UNITED NATIONS ON THE WAY 


New Foundations Laid The road from Te- 
heran to Yalta was 
unquestionably a rocky one. But the results of the 
latest Big Three conference, announced on Febru- 
ary 12, constitute heartening evidence of the increas- 
ing understanding between the United States, Great 
Britain, and Russia. The decisions made at Yalta 
provide a basis from which it will be possible to 
proceed immediately to the further tasks of setting 
up a United Nations organization and establishing 
the economic agreements basic to a peaceful world. 
At least three things are evident from the com- 
munique issued from the Crimea Conference. 1) 
Decisions have been reached on the most difficult 
political problems which have hampered Allied re- 
lationships in recent months; 2) All three nations 
were willing to compromise in order to attain some- 
thing upon which all could agree; 3) the United 
States has definitely assumed a share of the responsi- 
bility for seeking solution of European problems. 

In contrast to the previous announcements, follow- 
ing conferences of the Allied leaders, the com- 
munique from the Crimea covered in detail a great 
many of the specific problems which had been dis- 
cussed. It constitutes a statement of agreement, as 
well as a chart for future action. 

The terms for dealing with Germany are clearly 
stated. Nazism and militarism will be wiped out 
and the three Allied nations, plus France if she so 
desires, will share in the military occupation. Be- 
ginning immediately there will be closer military 
cooperation between Russia and the western Allies. 

The statement of principle for dealing with lib- 
erated Europe emphasizes again the provisions of 
the Atlantic Charter. Great Britain, the United 
States and Russia will cooperate in giving assistance 
to the liberated countries so that they may solve their 
difficulties by democratic means. This assumption 
of joint responsibility should rule out any recurrence 
of situations such as that created when Britain acted 
alone in Greece late in 1944. 

On the Polish question, Russia conceded a point 
by agreeing to recognize a provisional government 


of Poland much more representative than the Lublin 
Committee, while the United States agreed to the 
Curzon line as the eastern boundary of Poland. This 
line, established by the Allied High Commission in 
1919, was drawn originally on ethnological and his- 
torical grounds to be as fair as possible both to Russia 
and Poland. The difference between the Curzon 
line and the 1939 borders of Poland resulted from 
Polish aggression undertaken after the Russian revo- 
lution. 

The action taken on Yugoslavia was also directed . 
at making the existing provisional government more 
representative. The recommendation that action 
taken by the Yugoslav anti-Fascist Assembly of 
National Liberation later be subject to ratification 
by an elected Assembly constitutes further under- 
writing of the Atlantic Charter. 

The next step in the formation of an international 
organization to maintain peace is scheduled to take 
place in San Francisco, where a United Nations con- 
ference will meet on April 25. The day following 
the Crimea announcement, the President appointed 
a cross-section American delegation to that confer- 
ence, including in it chairmen of Congressional com- 
mittees, leading Republicans, a prominent American 
woman, and a serviceman now on active duty. 


Cooperation in the 
Western Hemisphere 


From the Crimea the 
scene shifts quickly to 
Mexico City, where the 
Inter-American Conference on Problems of War 
and Peace opened February 21. High on the agenda 
of this conference is the question of the relationship 
of the small nations and the Western Hemisphere 
to the world security organization. Up to this point 
the United States has consulted the other American 
republics only after proposals for world security have 
been made. The question still remains, in the minds 
of our neighbors to the south, as to whether the 
reasonable aspirations of the small and intermediate 
powers are going to be taken into actual account. 
Along with a number of the small European na- 
tions, Latin American countries have expressed dis- 
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satisfaction with the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals as 
they now stand. The Mexico City conference offers 
an opportunity for ~werking ut a solution to these 
differences, “=  ~  3,,., oe 

Sumner Welles, one of the architects of the Good 
Neighbor Policy, has stated that both the success of 
the San Franeéjgfostenfétence and the future of the 
inter-American system will be greatly influenced by 
the course ofthe Mexico City conference. The task 
_of the American republics is to find a basis for hemi- 
spheric cooperation within the framework of a world 
security organization. 

Yalta was a long step forward. Mexico City pre- 
sents an opportunity for further progress. San Fran- 
cisco will be the next step. The past weeks have 
witnessed a good beginning. Whether this begin- 
ning can be developed itno a real system of collective 
security depends not so much on the institutions and 
charters that are set up as upon our determined will 
to cooperate and to make a peace that can last. The 
opportunity is here. Do we have the courage and 
vision to accept it? 


Bretton Woods in Congress 


Because the world looks to the United States for 
‘ leadership, it is fitting that Congress should be the 
first legislative body to consider the Bretton Woods 
Agreements. Our approval or rejection will prob- 
ably determine the fate of the proposals in other 
countries. Our responsibility is heavy. 

There were several interesting aspects to the bill 
as introduced in Congress. The measure was pre- 
sented as an executive agreement rather than a treaty. 
One bill, called the “Bretton Woods Agreements 
Act,” provides for our membership in both the 
Fund and the Bank. 

Another interesting factor is that we do not have 
to appropriate one cent for our $2,750,000,000 quota 
to the Fund and $3,175,000,000 to the Bank. AIl- 
though our total quota amounts to $5,925,000,000 
payable in gold and dollars, it is hardly likely that 
this amount will ever be needed. It is therefore 
planned to transfer in cash to the Monetary Fund 
$1,800,000,000, which has been unused in the United 
States Stabilization Fund since it was created in 1934. 
The remainder due will be paid with the required 
amount of gold plus noninterest bearing notes or 
1.0.U.s which would be deposited with the inter- 
national agencies and converted into dollars when 
necessary. Funds for these I.0.U.s will be secured 
by issuing securities under Second Liberty Loan Act. 

Furthermore, the bill proposed a partial repeal of 
the Johnson Act, which prohibits private commer- 
cial loans to countries in default on their World 


War I debts. The Act would only be repealed, how- 


ever, for those countries which joined both the Bank 
and the Fund. 

To give Congress assurance of some control, cer- 
tain steps cannot be taken without its authorization. 
These include revising our quota, changing the par 
value of the dollar, accepting amendments, and mak- 
ing loans to the Fund and the Bank. 

The President, “by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate,” will appoint six officials who will 
serve without pay. These include a governor and 
alternate for the Fund and a governor and alternate 
for the Bank, each with five-year terms of office. 
One Executive Director will also be appointed to 
the Fund and one to the Bank for two-year terms. 
This job which is a policy-making one, will be more 
time-consuming than that of the Governors. Execu- 
tive Directors may appoint their own alternates. 

This bill will probably have long hearings with 
much conflicting testimony presented. Because the 
technical aspects of monetary stabilization are diffi- 
cult to understand the general public has not entered 
the controversy with much vigor. The experts, how- 
ever, have been in different camps. The economists 
have strongly endorsed the Agreements. Sixteen out 
of eighteen former presidents of the American Eco- 
nomic Association supported the proposals. A poll 
of 250 leading economists showed 90°% of them in 
favor of the Bretton Woods Agreements. 

Opposition has come from the bankers. Both the 
American Bankers Association and the New York 
State Bankers Association have come out in support 
of the general goal of the Agreements. Although 
they approve of the Bank they are opposed to the 
Fund and believe some of its functions ought to be 
incorporated into the Bank. They think the Fund 
is trying to accomplish too difficult a job, that its 
methods are novel, and that nations will abuse the 
advantages of the Fund. Because bankers are natu- 
rally conservative they tend to frown on anything 
that hasn’t been tested out. They also do not like 
interference with their control over banking affairs. 

The alternative to the Fund, however, would seem 
to be a return to our former way of doing things. 
This means cutthroat competition between nations, 
monetary restrictions which stifle trade and the estab- 
lishment of competing economic blocs. We know 
the prewar pattern didn’t work. Something differ- 
ent must be tried. These Agreements represent the 
best plans that 44 nations could devise. If they fail 
the prospect is gloomy for a further meeting. 

Furthermore, if each nation seeks amendments, 
which have to be approved by 43 other nations, the 
Bretton Woods Agreements will be lost in legisla- 
tive confusion and delay. It would be a tragedy to 
let minor differences bar us from achieving the 
economic stability which brings peace. 
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